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pressed round me and saluted me mockingly. Seeing that I
did not answer, they became insulting. The gaoler appeased
them by saying I was a foreigner, and did not understand
a word of English. He took me into a room by myself, and
told me what it would cost me, and what the prison rules
were, as if he were sure I should remain there a long time*
But half an hour after, the individual who had tried to
make me pay a ransom of ten guineas came to say that bail
had been found, that my sponsors were waiting at the court,
and my carriage was at the gate.
I thanked God from the bottom of my heart. I was again
in the presence of the man with the bandaged eyes. I saw
Mr. Pegu, my tailor, and Maisonneuve, my wine merchant,
who both said they were glad to render me this service. A
little way off, I saw Charpillon with the infamous Rostaing,
and Goudar. I contented myself with casting a withering
glance at them. When my sponsors had signed the caution,
the judge said in a most affable tone: 'Signor de Casanova,
will you sign this too, and then you will be absolutely at
liberty.5
I asked what the amount of the bail was, and was told it
was forty guineas, twenty guineas each. As I was signing
it, I said to Goudar, that if the magistrate had been able
to see, he might have valued Miss Charpillon's beauty at ten
thousand guineas.
Before leaving I bowed to the judge respectfully, though
he could not see me, and asked the clerk of the court if I
owed anything for costs. His negative reply gave rise to a
dispute between him and Miss Charpillon's attorney, who
was mortified at not being able to make me pay the expenses
of my capture.
As I was going out, I met five or six well-known Eng-
lishmen, who had come to go bail for me, and who were
quite disappointed at not having been there in time. They
begged me to be indulgent to the English laws, which were
often inconvenient for foreigners.
So, after one of the most tiresome days of my life, I go*